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CHAPTER XLIX, 


THE pale light of the winter’s dawn, as 
it flowed coldly, slowly through the latticed 
windows, liftel the shadows from two 
haggard faces which seemed to share one 
stricken, despairing look between them. 

For a brief five minutes a terrible storm 
of passion had swept over Herrick. While it 
had lasted he had spoken words the like of 
which had never passed his lips before. He 
had bitterly cursed his own folly in not 
allowing Lois to watch beside his dying 
grandfather on that fatal night; his own 
bodily weariness, also, which had made 
his vigil such a lax one. 

Then, with eyes opened at last to the 
fall measure of his mother’s sin, he had 
lifted up his voice, and, in language awful 
on a son’s lips, had cursed her also; had 
‘vowed never again to cross the threshold 
of his home, or to look his mother in the 
face. 

This five minutes of passion was terrible 
to witness, Father Elliot, with white face 
and knotted brows, stood leaning against 
the wall while it spent itself. 

“T have lived to hear this!” he said 
under his breath. “Joan, Joan; this is 
worst of all!” 

Herrick caught the words, faintly spoken 
though they were. They seemed, though, 
wherefore he could not have said, to quench 
his fierceness of spirit like the touch of a 
cool hand on a burning brow. Tarough 
the turmoil and chaos of his thoughts he 
seemed to catch an inkling of a love and 


._ 





of a sorrow which, for aught he knew to 
coutrary, might surpass his own. 

Father Elliot saw that his passion had 
burned itself out, and that the time to 
speak had come. He laid his hand on 
Herrick’s shoulder, 

“A man,” he said, “sometimes, with- 
out a moment’s notice, is called upon to 
face a terror worse than death. What are 
you going to do?” 

“Do!” repeated Herrick. ‘I have 
already said what I will not do: cross the 
threshold of my home or ever again look 
my mother in the face,” 

‘In other words, you mean to lay down 
your colours — turn your back on your 
duty.” 

Herrick stared at him blankly. 

** What would you have ma to do?” he 
presently asked. 

Father Elliot made no reply. Slowly, 
backwards and forwards, he began to pace 
theroom, “Grant me this one mercy—that } 
I may never again in this life look upon 
this woman’s face !”—had been his prayer 
for the past thirty years of his life. And 
he had himself essayed to bring about an 
answer to this prayer, by begging his 
superiors to allow him to court death in 
wild Africa. Yet now, as he slowly paced 
the room, he was saying to himself: “It 
must be done. I must see her once again, 
it is imperative, though torture come of it.” 

Presently he stood in front of Herrick 
once more. 

“This is what I would have you do,” he 
said, in a strangely-solemn tone: “ Stay 
here for one day, so as to give me time to 
see and to speak with—with Lady Joan— 
for see her and speak to her I must before 
[ start on my journey. Then, to-morrow, 
I would have you go back to your home, 
do your duty there—face the worst.” 
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And Herrick, awed into a sudden calm- 
ness by the look on the priest’s face, as 
well as by the tone of his voice, answered : 

“Tt shall be as you wish.” 

Father Elliot walked to the window and 
flung back the lattice. The keen, cold air of 
the morning poured into the room, bringing 
with it something of refreshment to the 
weary brains of the two men. Outside, theair 
seemed full of a lustrous vapour, from out 
which afar off the hills, like so many 
brown, gaunt giants, were emerging. Be- 
tween them ard the lichen-covered palings 
of the cottage garden, the valley lay sub- 
merged in a sea of mist. Immediately 
outside the window a thorn-bush spread a 
delicate tracery of bare, brown branchlets. 
Perched high on one of these, a robin 
poured forth a full-throated song. 

Herrick heard it in a vague, dreary sort 
of way, and found himself wondering list- 
lessly that there should be left a song to 
creation after the tale of wickedness to 
which he had just been listening. 

The priest heard it also, and said to 
himeelf : 

“ There will be no cheery robin’s note 
to greet me in Africa. Better so. There 
is a time to sing and a time to cease from 
singing. The time to cease from singing 
has come to me now.” 

Presently he turned to Herrick, and said : 

“You need rest, food, refreshment, 
There will be breakfast soon. Will you 
like to get some sleep first ?” 

Herrick shook his head. 

“T have something to do before I can 
think of food or sleep, and the sooner it is 
done the better,” he answered, wearily 
dragging himself to his feet. 

That “something to be done” sent him 
to the children’s hospital at Sandyford, 
and set him asking for Sister Lois. 

She came down at once, equipped in 
cloak and bonnet, for she rightly surmised 
that he had words to speak to her that 
could be better spoken in the quiet of the 
country road than in any one of those big 
wards or dormitories, where doors seemed 
perpetually opening and shutting, people 
for ever walking in and out. 

One look into Herrick’s face told her 
that he knew the whole truth now, and 
that the part she would be called upon to 
play before any other would be that of 
comforter. 

Side by side the two wandered along 
the road, between the rows of scattered 
cottages which made the whole of the 
village of Sandyford. 








It was not until the last of these was 
past, and they had gained the open 
country, that Herrick broke the silence 
which, after their first greeting, had fallen 
between them. 

Lois was totally unprepared for his 
words. In her great humility she could 
never have imagined them being spoken 
by Herrick to any living soul, least of all 
to her. 

This was what he said, slowly, em- 
phatically, in a voice that left no room for 
doubt but that it was spoken of deliberate 
intention : 

“Lois, cases are reversed now between 
us with a vengeance, Be honest with me; 
don’t hesitate to say if you shrink from | 
bearing a name which has been dragged 
through the mire—nay, more, which will 
soon be shouted from end to end of the 
kingdom with contempt and anathema.” 

In her astonishment, Lois came to a 
standstill, facing him with parted lips and 
eyebrows arching. 

His meaning was plain and easy to 
understand ; but to her his words were 
as incongruous to his lips as they would 
have been to those of a crowned king. 

He did not misconstrue her silence ; but 
his will was strong to make her speak out 

lainly. 

* Don’t be afraid to tell me—don’t think 
that, if you throw me over, it will kill me. 
After last night I shall think that nothing 
short of shot or shell will send my soul 
out of my body ; but if—— 

There came a step behind them, then a 
touch upon Herrick’s shoulder, and looking 
round they saw Father Elliot, bag in hand, 
equipped as for a journey. 

“Tam going to catch the coach for Cork, 
at the foot of the hills,” he said. “If we 
do not meet again, good-bye to you both, 
my young friends.” 

Tears rushed to Lois’s eyes. She felt 
that the good-bye so simply spoken was to 
be a good-bye for all time. 

“Must it be!” she exclaimed. ‘Ob, 
why cannot you stay in England? Why 
will they send you so far away? It is too, 
too sad.” 

“Hush,” he said, gravely. “It is my 
own choice. I am going of my own free 
will. Sad, do you say it is? Life is all 
sadness, my child, from the hour in which 
we struggle into it with tears, to the hour 
in which we struggle out of it with no 
tears left to shed.” 

He broke off for a moment, then turned 
to Herrick, saying : 
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‘ There is something I wish to speak to 
you about before I say good-bye. I have 
been talking to M. Van Zandt for the last 
half-hour; he seems a good man, and 
devoted to your cousin, Lady Honor. 
Are you inclined to favour the idea of a 
marriage between the two?” 

“Tt will have my warmest support; you 
may consider the marriage as good as 
arranged,” said Herrick. Then he checked 
himeelf, adding, bitterly : ‘‘ That is, unless 
M. Van Zandt, when he knows the whole 
truth about—about us—wishes to with- 
draw from an alliance with our family.” 

“ He is not likely to do that,” answered 
Father Elliot ; ‘he has surmised the truth 
for some time past, but his heart is too 
true to be shaken by it. Once more good- 
bye, my young friends. May the peace of 

eaven now and always rest upon you 
both.” 

And then he went on his road, with 
steps a little less firm, with shoulders 
perhaps a little more bent, than they were 
three months back, when he had parted 
with Ralph and Lucy on his way to Long- 
ridge. 

His footsteps died away in the distance. 
Herrick and Lois stood watching him out 
of sight. Once he turned and waved his 
hand to them, and then acurve in the road 
hid him from view. 

Then Herrick turned to Lois once more. 

“Answer my question, Lois,” he said, 
perhaps a trifle imperiously ; “ be honest 
with me. I have the blackest, the most 
terrible of sorrows to face now. If you 
shrink from the misery, the disgrace, that 
lies before me, say so at once and be done 
with it,” 

Lois did not immediately answer. Her 
rae were swimming, her heart was beating 
ast. 

Overhead the morning clouds parted, and 
a sudden gleam of sunshine sent the cloud- 
shadows chasing each other across the 
distant hills. A bird, with a startled cry, 
flew from out the roadside hedge. 

In the stillness of the quiet road Lois’s 
heart seemed to speak to her as with human 
voice. 

“It is because of the childishness, the 
weakness, the want of courage you have 
shown, that he asks this question,” it 
seemed to say, “Tell him, make him 


understand, that three months of sorrow 
have made a woman of you, and a brave, 
true-hearted woman too, who will face, not 
flee from the worst that life can bring.” 
But Lois had no voice wherewith to tell 








him this. All she could find to say, 
brokenly, tremulously, were the sweet old 
words of the faithful Ruth, although with 
a special meaning which Ruth could never 
have put into them : 

“Thy people shall be my people. The 
Lord do so to me and more also if aught 
but death part thee and me,” 


CHAPTER L. 


LONGRIDGE CASTLE stood a black, grim 
pile in the winter moonlight. A silence, 
as of death, seemed to environ it. Little 
more than three months back the blazing 
August sun had lighted up a very different 
scene—a scene of banqueting and health- 
drinking. of revelry and rejoicing. Now, 
if King Death himself, tired of his invisible 
sovereignty, had chosen to assemble his 
ghostly train, and, in bodily shape to hold 
his court, he could not have found a more 
suitable castle than this, where life seemed 
literally to have come to a standstill, Not 
trees planted beside a dead-sea lake could 
have tossed their branches over a picture 
of greater stagnation than did the bare 
brown elms which formed the background 
to the Castle. Here was a stately house ; 
a wide- stretching park; gardens and 
terraces planned, planted, and kept up to 
the last degree of perfection, yet as utterly 
destitute of the human impress which says, 
plainly as words could, “these things are 
mine, I love them,” as was the lonely church- 
yard where John Gaskell and his father 
were 80 quietly sleeping their last sleep. 

Within, the Castle presented a com- 
panion picture to that of its gloomy exte- 
rior. Here were rooms, corridors, staircases, 
palatial in their dimensions; palatial, 
too, in their decoration and furnishing ; 
yet, with never a sound of young voices or 
light footsteps to waken an echo in them ; 
no, nor so much as an appreciative eye to 
take note of the beauty of form and 
colour so lavishly displayed; for Lady 
Honor, although convalescent, was still a 
prisoner in her own room, and Lady Joan, 
alas, too late, was discovering that she had 
paid for these things of beauty not only 
with thirty of the best years of her life, 
but also with the very heart and soul 
which alone could rightly appraise them. 

Since her final interview with Gallagher, 
Lady Jvan had passed through every 
phase of a lingering suspense, ending at 
last in the positive conviction that 
Gallagher had turnedtraitor. Practical proof 
of his treachery, she felt now, might at any 
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moment be given her in the shape of a 
summons to appear before some local bench 
of magistrates, charged with her dread 
crime. She found herself more than once 
wondering, in a vague, dreamy sort of way, 
which of the local justices who from time 
to time had dined at her table, would 
append his signature to the warrant which 
arrested her. Before which of the two or 
three magistrates with whom she was on 
terms of intimacy would she be called upon 
to stand as a criminal ? 

Her nerves had not recovered their tone 
with the disappearance of the shadowy 
vision which was, yet was not, herself. 
She still found herself watching, waiting 
for it in those midnight hours when sleep 
shunned her, although she knew well 
enough in the inmost recesses of her heart 
that it had passed as irrevocably out of her 
life as had her youth, her hope, her inno- 
cence. 

‘Life is impossible to me now,” she 
would say to herself when she lay down to 
rest at night, with the terror strong in her 
heart that with the morning would come 
arrest and disgrace. 

Then when morning dawned and she 
aroused to find her fears not realised, she 
would say: “It is only deferred—before 
night falls I shall without doubt find 
myself in a felon’s prison.” 

So the torture went on. With thoughts 
such as these in her brain, external things 
waned in importance. She transacted no 
business whatever, made no endeavour to 
carry even the purchase of Southmoor to 
its completion; gave no orders to her 
servants; made no enquiries respecting 
Lady Honor’s health; simply remained 
shut in her room, eating next to nothing ; 
sleeping not at all; waiting, only waiting 
for the end, which, with slow, certain, 
unfailing tread she knew was approaching. 

The servants of the household read her 
conduct in only one light now—that of 
insanity. They were confident that “ my 
lady’s” heavy grief at her husband’s death 
had turned her brain. They hailed with 
delight a telegram which Lady Honor 
received from M. Van Zandt, on the day 
after Herrick’s arrival at Queenstown. It 
ran thus : 

‘ H_ has arrived safely. Good news will 
follow by letter.” 

Lady Honor did not keep her telegram 
to herself ; but at once let the glad tidings 
that Henick was on his way home, circu- 
late through the household. She did more, 
she sent her maid to Lady Joan with the 





message that she had received a telegram 
from Queenstown, telling of Herrick’s 
arrival there. 

The telegram, however, she did not send 
to her aunt, thinking it better to defer 
doing so till she knew what was the good 
news referred to and how it might affect 
Lady Joan. 

“Tf Aunt Jo wants to see my telegram 
she can easily come up and ask for it,” she 
thought, ‘and then I shall find out a little 
how things are going with her.” 

But although the news of Herrick’s 
speedy return did not send Lady Joan to 
her niece’s room for fuller information, it 
had nevertheless a strange effect upon her. 

“This is the beginning of the end,” 
she said to herself, as she rose wearily 
from the bed on which she lay ; “ Herrick, 
most likely, has heard the truth by now. 
Before night my son—the boy I have 
held in my arms—will look me in the 
face ; curse me, perhaps, or scorn me—per- 
haps pity me!” 

She began slowly, backwards and for- 
wards, to pace the room. Presently her 
slow steps came to a halt in front of her 
medicine cupboard. 

The key was in the lock, for it held not 
only drugs for occasional use, but the 
nightly opiate whose soothing influence 
her nerves of late had defied. 

It held something else also—the phial of 
aconite tincture which had already done 
such deadly work. 

Lady Joan took the phial in her hand. 
It was of coloured glass, and the daylight 
was fading fast now, so she went to the 
window and held it up to the light, that 
her eye might measure how much was left 
of it. What an easy solution to all her 
torture and misery that phial held! She 
had only to pour about a quarter of what 
was left into a wine-glass, lay her head 
down on her pillows once more, and then 
good-bye to the racket and turmoil of life, 
welcome the long, blissful sleep, which she 
was fain to persuade herself would know 
no awakening. 

How thankful, also, Herrick would be 
to have his difficulties ended in this way ; 
all responsibilities, so far as she was con- 
cerned, lifted from his shoulders; the 
plebeian name of Gaskell, for which he 
had such a huge reverence, kept unsullied. 
There would then, too, be no painful 
meeting between her and Herrick, no en- 
forced listening on her part to bitter 
cae, or heart-broken pity from his 
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She drew the stopper from the bottle, 
and then—slowly, drop by drop, poured 
its contents upon the ground. 

‘That would be what weak souls would 
do,” she said aloud, answering her own 
thoughts, “the souls who quake and turn 
white when they hear the Dacalogue 
read. What I have done I have done. 
I will not deny it. I will face any 
penalty the laws of man may impose. 
I take my stand upon the laws of 
Nature, which preceded even the making 
of the Decalogue—the laws which provide 
for the survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for the good things of life, the laws which 
send the winter frost to kill the old life, 
so that the young life may grow and 
} flourish,” 

A sudden change seemed to pass over 
her; a sudden strength seemed given to 
her. 

“ Horrick may come to-night, and I will 
look him in the face,” she thought. ‘' He 
may curse me if he will; pity me he shall 
not.” 

At this dread crisis, herself, her own in- 
dividuality, utterly absorbed her. Lois, 
she thought, lay broken-hearted iu a 
convent grave, yet she had not a tear to 
give her. MHerrick’s heart might be 
broken, too, his whole future might be 
blighted, but she had not a pitying thought 
for him. One aim was before her now— 
to gather together her strength, to con- 
centrate the whole of her being on meeting 
worthily—if the word may be used in such 
a connection—the crisis which she felt was 
at hand. 

She dressed herself for the evening with 


] acare and attention to details which she had 


not evinced for many a day past. It must 
have been an instinct, strange in the cir- 
cumstances, which prompted her to discard 
her widow's cap and deep crape, and to sit 
down to dinner that night in black velvet 
and diamonds. She did another strange 
thing—gave orders that the drawing-rooms, 
which of late had been out of use, should 
be opened and lighted. Then when her 
lonely, yet withal ceremonious, meal had 
come to an end, instead of retiring, as her 
custom was when alone, to her own sitting- 
room, she repaired to the larger room; and 
seated herself there in lonely grandeur, as 
if waiting to receive distinguished guests, 
“Those men who wait at my elbow,” 
she had said to herself as she sat at dinner, 
“will no doubt to-morrow help to spread 
the gossip far and wide that ‘my lady’ 
has been charged with crim and taken to 





priscn. Be it so. To-night at any rate 
they shall see ‘my lady’ and her dignity 
keeping each other company.” 

She had a small time-piece placed facing 
her in the drawing-room. ‘ Now,” she 
thought as she seated herself in a high- 
backed, capacious chair, which her state- 
liness seemed to transform into a throne, 
“T can count the minutes till Herrick 
comes. Who will dare to say that I shrink 
from torture?” 

There were only two trains, she knew, by 
which Herrick could arrive at Wrexford 
that night. One would bring him to the 
Castle about half-past eight in the evening, 
the other not until ten or a little later. 

It was twenty minutes past eight now. 
In ten minutes’ time he might be in the 
house. 

Less like a human being than some 
marble statue she reclined, motionless, in 
her high-backed chair, with eyes never 
once lifting from the clocx till it had told 
not ten, but twenty minutes, and there 
was no possibility of Herrick having caught 
that train. 

Then she drew a long breath and rose 
from her chair. Those twenty minutes 
had been literally counted out by heart 
throbs ; and now there remained to her 
yet another hour and a half before she 
could hope to end this torture by facing 
the worst. 

She walked wearily to the window, drew 
back the curtain, and looked out. The 
moon was on the other side of the house; 
the terrace lay in blackness, broken only 
by the gleam of stone balusters and flower 
vases. Beyond, the garden; and farther 
on still the park ; lay in yet denser darkness. 
To the right stretched the little pine-wood, 
in whose planting her husband had taken 
such keen delight. 

It strack a key-note of thought that she 
did not often allow to vibrate in her brain ; 
brought back in a rush memories of her 
early married life ; of her husband’s hearty, 
honest love; of his subsequent coldness 
and indifference ; of his truth and loyalty 
to her from first to lasé, coldness and indif- 
ference notwithstanding. 

She turned sharply away from the 
window. She had an hour and a half to 
count out by the clock before Herrick 
could by any possibility arrive. If she 
gave rein to such thoughts as these, the end 
of that hour and a half would find her 
strength gone and her dignity not to be 
commanded for the crisis at hand. 

‘‘His only fault was that he had a 
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father,” she said to herself, of purpose 
arousing a bitter recollection in order to 
put to flight the tenderer memories. 

And then lifting her eyes they were 
greeted with something that accentuated 
the bitter recollection—the picture of old 
Mr. Gaskell’s cottage home, which had 
been presented to him on his birthday, 
and which he had insisted on having hung 
in the drawing-room, 

“John should have come between me 
and such things as that,” she said to herself, 
still intent on keeping down with an iron 
hand what little of heart was left to her. 

A bowl of chrysanthemums on a table 
beneath the picture caught her eye. The 
flowers were of a crude red, which clashed 
in tint with the old china bow] in which they 
had been placed, and neither harmonised 
nor contrasted with the silk hangings of 
the room, which formed a background to 
the bowl. 

It set her teeth on edge, so to speak, 
pained her like a bit of false colouring in a 
beautiful picture. 

She rang the bell at once, and had the 
flowers removed, 

Then, as it were, stung into appreciation 
of the beautiful things around her by this 
bit of harsh colouring, she began slowly to 
make the round of the room, looking at, or 
trying to look at, the works of art with 
which it abounded, not with the eyes of 
Lady Joan, the mistress of the mansion— 
Jobn Gaskell’s wife, the mother of Herrick, 
—but with the eyes of Lady Joan, the con- 
noisseur, the lover of art and beauty, of 
perfect form and glorious colour, for their 
own sake only. It wasallin vain. There 
was not a table, a chair, a statuette, or bit 
of china but what was in itself an eye- 
delight, and contributed its quota of beauty 
to a beautiful whole ; all the same, not a 
table, or chair, or statuette, or bit of china 
but brought back with it a rush of memories 
of her early married life. This one John 
had bought at her request, that one John 
had asked her to choose, Those curtains 
had been woven at Gobelin, from a design 
which John had requested her to make ; 
for that bit of sculpture John had sent to 
Florence, for a birthday present for her. 

It wastoo much. ‘ Thought must cease 
or my brains will go,” she said to herself. 
And so because no other way of making 
thought to cease occurred to her, she opened 
her piano and let her fingers wander over 
the keys. 

Surely never before was music played 
under stranger conditions. There was no 





audience, unless the beautiful, voiceless 
things about her could be counted as such, 
no lofty aspiration or emotion witbin calling 
for expression, her only inspiration was a 
dread crisis drawing near and nearer with 
every note she touched ! 

Yet Lady Joan had never at her best 
played with a finer touch, never thrown 
more of meaning into the weird, wild 
melodies—of Rubinstein Chopin, and some 
unknown Polish musician—which came 
springing up from under her firm, light 
fingers, 

And if one versed in the tragedies of life 
had chanced to enter the room as she 
played, he might have said not only, “ that 
stern-faced statuesque woman is a finished 
musician,” but also, ‘‘ that woman has some- 
thing equivalent to a soul in her body, 
although she is doing her best to keep it 
down in chains of iron.” 





ON FOOT ABOUT LINCOLNSHIRE. 
MANY thousands of people annually 
must note the red town of Grantham as 
they travel by the Great Northern Rail- 
way; but a very small proportion make 
Grantham a stopping-place. Yet, not only 
is it interesting in itself, but it is a good 
point whence to start on the exploration of 
a county very much more picturesque and 
interesting than is generally supposed. 
Church restoration in these days is too 
often synonymous with destruction, mutila- 
tion, and general mischief-making, so that 
a really well and reverently treated church 
is worthy of note. Such an instance is 
given by Saint Wolfran’s, Grantham, said 
to be one of the finest parish churches in 
England, and the explorer, seeking more 
particularly for links with the past, will 
never grudge the half-hour he may devote to 
examination of its glorious painted windows, 
its traces of early Norman work in the bays 
of the nave, and the noble spire which has 
many features in common with that of 
Salisbury. All about the church ripples 
the life of a bright, prosperous and aristo- 
cratic country town, the general appearance | 
of cheerfulness being enhanced by the 
almost universal employment of red brick 
in the construction of the houses. 
Tramping into Grantham on our way 
from Corby, and the birthplace of Newton 
at Woolsthorpe, by the line of old Ermine 
Street, we halted at the ‘‘ George ”—beau 
ideal of a grand old coaching inn, and in 
nowise rendered shabby and sad-looking 
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by the invasion of the railway. ‘One of 
the best inns in England,” says the author 
of “ Nicholas Nickleby,” speaking of the 
“George” in his description of Nicholas’s 
journey to Dotheboys Hall. And so we 
found it. 

Far more ancient, and from an antiquarian 
point of view far more interesting, however, 
is the “Angel” further along the same 
street. This is one of the three English 
inns which can boast of a pedigree stretching 
back to that middle age of our history, the 
wayfaring life of which has been presented 
to us in such a picturesque and interesting 
garb by Monsieur Jusserand. It was 
probably a “ Maison du Roy ”—a halting- 
place used by Monarchs. At any rate, 
here it was that Richard the Third signed 
the death-warrant of Buckingham, and in 
the apartment lighted by the fine old oriel, 
now used as a smoking-room, and fitted 
with a modern bar, Colley Cibber makes 
the amiable sovereign utter the ‘ Off with 
his head! So much for Buckingham!” 
which many people quote as Shakespeare’s 
words, 

From Grantham we strike towards the 
Roman Ermine Street, here known as 
High Dyke, our point thereon being 
Ancaster, the ancient Causenne. 

After passing through pleasant Manthorpe 
with its picturesque cottages and wells, we 
turn sharply to the right, by the wall of 
Belton Park, and proceed along a high, 
breezy road upon which we trudge for five 
miles without “happening upon,” as the 
Lincolnshire phrase is, a single human 
being, and reach the little village which 
now occupies the site of what was once, 
according to Leland, “a celebrate toune.” 

Small and humble as Ancaster now is, 
it is interesting. Of the Roman station, 
which was nine acres in extent, the only 
traces are to be found in the shape of wall 
foundations in the premises in rear of the 
“Red Lion Inn”; but archeological 
treasures innumerable have been unearthed 
from time to time—skeletons and cinerary 
urns from the cemetery, which extended, 
according to the invariable Roman custom, 
along both sides of the high road ; a stone 
coffin ; vast quantities of coins representing 
the period between Claudius, A.D. 41, and 
Valens, A.D. 378 ; and an interesting group 
of the Dive Matres—protecting female 
deities, now preserved at the Rectory. 
Either much destruction has been wrought 
during the last three centuries, or many 
remains still lie below ground; for 
Holinshed, writing in 1586, describes the 





coloured pavements, vaults, and arches of 
Roman Causennz as plainly to be seen in 
his time. On the site of the mill near the 
railway station, the extensive remains of a 
Roman pottery were found not many years 
ago, together with a milestone bearing an 
inscription in honour of Constantine the 
Great, and a beautiful bronze brooch 
shaped like a horse’s foot. 

Saint Martin’s Church is interesting. 
All architectural periods are represented— 
an Early English porch arch, a Decorated 
south aisle, a Perpendicular clerestory, and, 
most notable of all, the four Norman bays 
of the north aisle. These bays are not 
similar. The first arch is plain, the second 
is sharply moulded, the third has a 
chequered pattern, and the fourth is of the 
usual dog-tooth style. The font is curious, 
the pattern on it consisting of Norman 
interlaced arches, upon which is the nail- 
head design, the capitals of the columns 
showing evidence of the Transitional style, 
inasmuch as they have been foliated. 

Externally, the chief feature is the em- 
battlement of the parapets, the decoration 
of which, with shields, panels, and cusps, 
relieves a somewhat bare and sombre tout 
ensemble. The quaint figures supporting 
the corbels of the tower are remarkable, as 
are the effigies of priests in the porch. 
The church is kept open all day, a fact 
which only ceases to be remarkable when 
one makes the acquaintance of the genial 
and much-travelled Rector. 

A seven-mile walk along a pretty road, 
continually ascending, and descending, and 
winding through a pleasant country of 
wood and pasture, brings us to Sleaford. 
Sleaford is a very ancient town, yet it has 
a modern look about it. Close to the 
station are the remains of the once famous 
Castle, whereat King John stopped during 
the illness which seized him after his 
departure from Swineshead. Shakespeare 
kills this gentle Sovereign at Swineshead ; 
but the fraternity of Dry-as-dusts are 
agreed that he got as far as Newark 
before he bestowed this kindness on his 
people. 

Sleaford Church, dedicated to Saint 
Denis, is said to be internally interesting ; 
but, as it was shut up, and we felt no in- 
clination to send for the custodian, we con- 
tented ourselves with external inspection. 
He who would lunch in a quiet way at 
Sleaford, should repair to the ‘ White 
Bull,” quaintest, oldest, and cleanest of 
hostelries, with a tap-room of most “ sketch- 
able ” character. 
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Between Sleaford and Swineshead, on 
the way to Boston, lies Heckington, a 
large village, with one of the most interest- 
ing churches in this essentially ecclesiastical 
county. It is of the Decorated Period, 
and is a fine, lofty edifice with noble tower 
and spire. The feature which renders it 
an object of general pilgrimage is the 
Easter Sepulchre, than which there is no 
more beautiful in England. To describe 
its mass of graceful and curious detail were 
a hard task ; but attention may be drawn 
to the carvings and the figure enrichment 
of the sedilia, to the extraordinary groups 
and bunches of heads and faces above the 
capitals of the columns, and the bold, 
vigorous treatment of the sculpture repre- 
senting the angel, the three Marys, the 
risen figure of our Lord, and the Roman 
guards, in the recess. In the altar-tomb 
of Richard de Potegrave, builder of the 
chancel, is preserved a curious lamp, found 
cast away amongst some rubbish, but 
evidently once suspended above the effigy. 
The octagonal font is curious, as is the 
division of words in the adjoining epitaph 
to the memory of Howell Archbolde. 

After Heckington we renew acquaint- 
ance with the fen-country; and as the 
road to Boston is absolutely uninteresting 
and unlovely, we take train. 

Swineshead, on our right, has interest- 
ing associations, but little else, Of the 
once famous Cistercian Abbey, nothing 
remains. Here John rested after his 
perilous passage across the Wash; and if 
he did not die here, at any rate he con- 
tracted his death fever. Whether this 
illness resulted from over-eating after he 
had caught cold, or whether he had been 
poisoned in some pears presented him by 
the monastery hospitaller, or in some wine 
offered him by a monk, who had heard 
him swear that, as corn was so cheap at 
Swineshead, he would soon make the 
penny loaf worth a shilling, are points 
best left to antiquaries to fight over. At 
any rate, he was very ill here, and in a 
few days was a dead man. 

Boston “Stump” rises clearly and 
majestically against the Eastern sky, as we 
trudge on from Swineshead—forced to the 
exertion by the infrequency of trains, and 
with no small delight we enter the town, 
around the name of which hangs an 
interest and a romance not often surpassed 
in England, 

Thoroughly to 


appreciate English 
Boston, the visitor should know its giant 


offspring across the Atlantic. Com- 





parisons in this instance, so far as size, 
importance, activity, and prosperity are 
concerned, are particularly odious; and 
the citizen from the Hub, who stands in 
the quaint, old market-place, gazing at the 
jumble of ancient houses, and at the 
plethoric, leisurely crowd of farmers and 
traders around him, may be pardoned for 
indulging in a smirk of self-satisfaction 
when he thinks of the roar and bustle 
of Tremont and Washington Streets, and 
of the luxury and wealth of Brookline and 
Commonwealth Avenue. 

Bat for all that our old Lincolnshire 
town is by no means dead, in the sense that 
Sandwich and Rye and New Romney are 
dead. Fallen it has, far indeed, from the 
high estate it enjoyed when it ranked as 
the third port in the kingdom; when so 
long ago as 1068 William the Conqueror 
found its merchants trading with Ypres, 
Caen, Cologne, and Ostend, in wine and 
corn and cloth ; when it supplied the great 
religious houses in all the neighbouring 
shires with these commodities; when it 
had five powerful guilds, and was second 
only to London in its contribution of ships 
and men to the Royal Navy. But it is by 
no means dead. 

On the contrary. During the past 
twenty years it has made a determined 
effort to shake off the paralysis which 
followed the chief blows dealt at its 
vitality—those blows being the diversion 
of trade from eastern to western England, 
the departure of the Esterling merchants, 
owing to the discovery of America, 
the neglect of the river and haven, and 
the abolition of the monasteries. The 
navigation of the Witham has been per- 
fected, and more direct communication 
with the sea established, new industries 
have sprung up in the place of those 
departed, and the Boston of to-day is a 
bustling, lively town, with a great future 
before it. 

Still it retains many of its old features, 
and is as attractive a place of short 
sojourn for artist and antiquary as any in 
East Anglia. There is the old Saint 
Mary’s Hall—sole survivor of the halls of 
the original six guilds, with a fine Per- 
pendicular window facing the street, and 
used since the reign of William and Mary 
as the Town Hall. Here, no doubt, 
Brewster and his company of pilgrim 
fathers were, in 1607, brought up before 
the magistrates after the frustration of 
their intended escape to Holland; hence 
it is regarded with particular reverence by 
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the numerous American visitors to Boston, 
as is the old Grammar School, still stand- 
ing on the old town fair ground whereat 
three governors of Massachusetts, and the 
“father of Rhode Island” received their 
education. , 

In Sibsey Lane a sombre line of ancient 
stone wall, broken by heavy arches and 
stoutly-barred windows, marks where stood 
the town gaol, and, at a still earlier date, 
the Dominican House. Close by rises the 
picturesque pile of the old Pescod House, 
recently restored, and, following the line 
of the quaint, Dutch-like, water-side street, 
we note masses of ancient warehouses, 
with here and there a fine old family 
mansion, ruddy-faced, white-casemented, 
with its many windows twinkling cheerily 
in the sunshine. Last in order, first in 
precedence, the splendid church of Saint 
Botolph, with the glorious, lantern-capped 
tower, known far and wide as Boston 
Stump. 

We must deal with Boston Church as 
briefly as we conscientiously can with 
regard to its interest and beauty. In- 


teriorly, it may be described as vast and 
imposing rather than beautiful. The de- 
predations of centuries have wrought much 


havoc in it, and at a first glance it seems 
cold and bare, for its stained glass has 
disappeared ; of its once famous collection 
of brasses but one or two remain, its 
magnificent choir stalls have but recently 
been replaced, and its innumerable tombs 
and effigies are no more. We happened to 
attend service at Boston Church on Trinity 
Sunday. The congregation seemed very 
small for the size of the edifice, and was 
largely composed of schools. In front of 
us sat a quaintly-garbed blue-coat school, 
to our right a large male infant school, 
balanced on our left by a female ditto of 
similar proportions, whilst in the aisles 
must have been assembled at least half-a- 
dozen other juvenile flocks of superior 
social standing, and we could not help 
remarking that the sweet singing of the 
famous choir was worthy of a more appre- 
ciative audience. 

The noble tower, two hundred and 
sixty-three feet high, was built in 1309. It 
consists of three storeys, surmounted by a 
beautiful octagonal lantern formed by 
arches turned diagonally over the angles of 
the tower. The vault is open now up to 
the base of the third storey, and, viewed 
from within, is impressive in the extreme. 

Originally, in the third storey hung a 
large lamp, to serve as a beacon for 





travellers wending their difficult and 
dangerous way through the solitudes of the 
surrounding fen-country; but when the 
lantern was built, the beacon storey was 
used as a belfry, although to this day the 
somewhat gaunt appearance of the great 
arches, unbroken by transom or tracery, 
proclaims its original use. 

The view from the tower well repays 
the somewhat toilsome ascent. Its masonry 
is without flaw or crack, this fact arising 
from the enormous depth of the foundations, 
the courses of which are said to extend 
beneath the bed of the river. 

The “Peacock Inn,” on the Market 
Place, is a quaint old hostelry, quite in 
keeping with its old-world surroundings, 
The coffee-room is panelled throughout, 
and contains a fine oak chimney-piece 
which may be described as a large edition 
of that which stood in the chop-room of 
the famous old “Cock Tavern” in Fleet 
Street, whilst the house is full of the 
oddest passages, and nooks, and corners, 
and staircases, the original air of which is 
not contaminated by the exceedingly 
modern bar and smoking-room. Suffice it to 
say that the traveller can dono better than 
put up at the “Peacock,” and if chance 
drop him there on a Sunday, he will not 
easily forget the ample Sunday dinner 
provided for him. 

The road between Boston and Wainfleet 
in itself is utterly uninteresting, running as 
it does along a dead level on the verge of 
the German Ocean ; but each village on 
its course possesses a church worthy of 
inspection, particularly Leverton, Leake, 
and Wrangle. Wainfleet is interesting as 
a dead old sea-port. Perhaps it was the 
Roman Vainona; at any rate, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, ships came up to the 
town which is now three miles trom the 
sea, and under Charles the First it was 
rated for ship money at eight hundred 
tons, with two hundred and sixty men, with 
tackle, munitions, wages, and victuals. At 
Wainfleet Saint Mary’s is a fine old church. 

The rail takes us to Spilshy, nine miles 
inland, a quaint little town, remarkable for 
little else but the fine chapel of the 
Willoughby d’Eresby family in the chu:ch, 
crowded with curious monuments. 

From Spilsby we have a pretty twelve 
mile walk to Horncastle, through a country 
of which the prominent features are 
villages of red houses, red carts, and small 
churches with stumpy little towers. 

Horncastle is a quiet country town, 
annually awakening into sudden excite- 
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ment and bustle on the occasion of the 
world-famous horse fair, and was the 
Roman Bannovallum ; but upon no ac- 
count be inveigled into inspecting the 
remains of Bannovallum. We were; and 
we agreed that any bit of old rabble wall 
nearer home would have done just as 
well. Neither be tempted to travel three 
miles out of your way to see Scrivelsby, 
the seat of the Dymokes, the hereditary 
champions of England, except for the drive, 
and the view of an ordinary English 
gentleman’s park, for the house is quite 
modern, and the ancient armour has been 
sold. 

Qaiet old Horncastle is a sight during the 
time of the horse-fair. For days previous to 
August the eighth, dealers with their cattle 
come flocking in from all parts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, closely followed by 
buyers, not only from Britain, but from 
the Continent and America. The inferior 
classes of horses are exposed for sale along 
the sides of the streets, the better kinds 
are kept in the inn yards, or in private 
stables ; and for two weeks the work of 
bartering goes on uninterruptedly day and 
night. 

From Horncastle we shape our course 
due north to Louth. This is the prettiest 
part of Lincolnshire, very hilly, and thickly 
wooded, abounding with grey churches, 
and old-world villages, most of them— 
speaking through their nominal termina- 
tion “ by ”—of Scandinavian origin. 

Louth is the prettiest town in the 
county, and shows evidence of having 
been once very much more important than 
it is now, although its trade in carpets, 
rugs, soap, and paper is still considerable, 

The church of Saint James is perhaps 
second only in the county to that of 
Boston, and its spire second only to Salis- 
bury in all England. The weathercock 
was set up in 1515, being made out of 
a copper basin taken from the Scots at 
Flodden. The original church, of 1170, 
was rebuilt in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and this was rebuilt in the six- 
teenth. Of the second church there 
remain arches and part of pillars of the 
nave, and the beautiful floral arches over 
the north and south doorways. Amongst 
other features should be noted the com- 
position of the east window, the carving of 
the brackets and choir bosses, and two fine 
old muniment chests in the vestry. The 
church being shut, we were obliged to 
send for the keys. A very superior young 
lady brought them, so superior that, al- 





though a native of Louth, she could tell 
us nothing whatever about the church ; 
and we were in some doubt if she would 
not fling down in scorn the sixpence with 
which we rewarded her for her fatigue 
and condescension. 

Louth—that is, the Ford of the Ludd— 
stands on the old Brito-Roman Fosse Way ; 
and a very kind and intelligent native, 
who piloted us about the town, told us 
that the road had been distinctly followed 
by two clergymen, a short time before our 
visit, throughout its length to Totnes in 
Devonshire. Of once-famous Louth Park 
Abbey, only the chancel walks and part of 
the west end of the church remain. 

From Louth we followed a very pretty 
road, in the heart of the Wolds, to Market 
Rasen, a distance of fifteen miles, turning 
aside a little at the start to see the ancient 
Manor House of Thorp, still haunted, it is 
said, by the ghost, clad in green, of the 
Spanish lady celebrated in the fine old 
ballad commencing : 

Will you hear a Spanish lady 

How she wooed an Englishman ? 
the hero being a Sir John Bolle, one of 
the comrades of Essex in the Cadiz 
expedition. 

The view from Ludford Hill, about half- 
way, is very fine, extending over a vast 
verdant ocean of wood and field, until the 
eye rests on the mighty pile of Lincoln 
seated, as it were, on the far southern 
horizon. The last part of the road leads 
through the park of Willingham, and 
passes directly in front of fine old Willing- 
ham House. 

From Market Rasen we struck due 
north again for Caistor, or, as it was 
anciently written, Castor. 

This is an interesting little place, 
pleasantly situated on the summit of a 
hill, and was an important Roman station. 
The small church is remarkable chiefly for 
its association with the ancient Palm 
Sunday custom of the “Gad Whip.” 
Upon this day the Broughton tenant of 
Hundon Manor brought into church a long 
whip made of ash, with a white leather 
thong. At the beginning of the first lesson 
he smacked the whip three times, Then he 
wrapped the thong round the stock with 
withes of rowan, tied to it a purse 
containing twenty-four silver pennies, 
shouldered it, walked to the reading-desk, 
and during the second lesson waved it 
three times over the minister’s head, and 
knelt on a cushion until the lesson was 
finished. 
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The ceremony was carried out until 
within living memory, so our kind “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” the clergyman, 
told us; but upon our asking if it were 
| possible to secure a genuine Caistor gad 
whip asa curio, he said that only two were 
in existence, for both of which long prices 
had been offered by antiquaries. 

Fonaby Close, known as Stone Sack 
Close, near Caistor, was in old times the 
scene of another curious Palm Sunday 
observance. A procession, representing our 
Lord’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem, left 
Caistor Church, paraded the town and 
along the Old Roman Road, passing the 
“Stone Sack Close” to Fonaby Manor 
House, The name of this Close arises 
from an ancient tradition of Heptarchy 
date, to the effect that when our Lord was 
on earth He paid a visit to Fonaby. On 
passing the Close, the ass He was riding 
seemed inclined to feed. Our Lord asked 
a man in the field to give the ass some 
corn from a sack he had with him. The 
man declared that the sack was a stone. 
“A stone it shall be,” said our Lord, and 
the sack and its contents were immediately 
turned into stone. 

At Caistor it was that, during the 
Lincolashire rising against the dissolution 
of the monasteries by Henry the Eighth 
] which originated at Louth, the Royal 
| Commissioners’ servant was killed by the 
infuriated mob, for which Borowby, a 
j Louth monk, the Abbot of Barlings, the 
j Vicar of Louth and fourteen others were 
executed, 

Vortigern is said to have married a 
daughter of Hengist at Caistor. The 
Roman remains consist of earthworks, and 
a fragment of wall in the sexton’s garden ; 
and coins and pottery are constantly being 
turned up in the churchyard, which 
occupies the site of the station. 

From Caistor a breezy road, running 
along the top of the Wolds, and com- 
manding extensive views, brought us 
to Brigg, a distance of nine miles. 
Clixby church must be surely one of 
the smallest in England, for a stout 
man would have some difficulty in 
squeezing himself through the door, and 
the breadth of the building is certainly not 
more than twelve feet. Just before Brigg 
we made a détour in order to visit Wrawby 
church, of which we had heard great things. 
We do not recommend imitation of our 
example. 

Brigg, or, to give it its full title, Glamford 
Briggs, is a busy, bustling town, with a con- 





siderable business on the river Ankholme, 
which connects directly with the Humber. 

The chief curiosity at Brigg is the 
ancient Danish war galley, dug up when 
the foundations of the gasometers were in 
progress. It measures sixty feet long, and 
ten feet in breadth; but although kept 
under glass, is rapidly yielding to exposure, 
and is not expected to hold together much 
longer. 

Here we bring our Lincolnshire ex- 
ploration to a close, if such a disjointed, 
unprepared-for wandering may be called 
an exploration. We left unvisited what 
at first sight would appear to be the chief 
‘“‘show-places ” of the county. We saw 
not Newark, Gainsborough, Lincoln, or 
Tattershall ; we did not touch the coast at 
any point, and in more than one instance 
we went out of our way to see what hardly 
repaid us for our trouble, and neglected 
what would really have interested us. But 
our object was to get off beaten tracts, and 
we succeeded. During the whole of our 
journey we did not meet with a single 
cyclist or pleasure tourist, except in 
Boston; and, in the absence of a good 
guide-book, the difficulty we found in 
procuring information sufficiently con- 
vinced us that Lincolnshire as yet is a 
“terra incognita” to the usually omnivorous 
British holiday maker. 





THE ODD TRICK. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS, PART II. 
CHAPTER I. 


At the identical moment when the 
Squire was bestowing that comprehensive 
parting gesture on his Vicar in Madam 
Ithel’s parlour, the gentleman at the Red 
House looked up from his somewhat tardy 
breakfasting and became deeply impressed 
with the beauty of the May morning. 
The impression led to his rising from the 
table, taking his rusty hat from a peg in 
his hall, and going forth for his daily 
stroll at least an hour before his wonted 
time. 

He let himself out of the grounds of the 
Red House, and closed the garden door 
behind him with extreme care. He was 
haunted by a constant terror lest the 
garden should be entered by boys ; and he 
defined a boy as a creature who, while 
physically undeveloped, had been pre- 
maturely invested by Nature with the 
utmost share of the capacity of a human 
being for evil. 
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Having accomplished this, he, according 
to his custom, bent his head reflectively, 
folded his arms behind his back, and 
wandered up the first road he saw. 
Possibly the suggestive scents and sounds 
of the May morning brought other long- 
gone May mornings, in other, very different 
scenes, to the mind of the gentleman at the 
Red House, In any case, his slow, peace- 
ful steps, his apparently peaceful musings, 
and his evident enjoyment of the air, were 
quite undisturbed for nearly half an hour. 
At the end of that time he discovered 
suddenly that the soft, blue, chequered tree 
shadows on the road had ended, and his 
lowered eyes met nothing but dusty, 
glaring whiteness. He lifted them, and 
scanned the horizon for relief, and as he 
did so they were caught unexpectedly by 
an object in a meadow in the middle 
distance, simply a dark, moving object he 
Cefined it to be at first. A moment later 
it resolved itself into two objects, a man 
and awoman, Ther, to the intelligence of 


the gentleman at the Red House, came the 
knowledge that the form of the man was 
familiar to him, being none other than 
that of the 
Stannard. 


Reverend Edward Charles 
The woman’s figure was en- 
tirely unknown to him; but he thought, 
after a moment’s consideration, that the 
Vicar was probably administering to one of 
his women parishioners either spiritual 
consolation or material relief, and the 
gentleman at the Red House, thereupon, 
had just decided that he would by no 
means interrupt the interview to give a 
morning greeting to his friend, but 
proceed on his way as one who had not 
seen him, when the Vicar’s words in the 
gun-room the night before, about the 
tenant of the Green Cottage, came suddenly 
to bis mind. 

The gentleman at the Red House stood 
perfectly still and gazed for several mo- 
ments, while his countenance underwent 
various changes; then he started off ata 
quick pace. As he walked he made a 
short mental calculation, the result of 
which was that he wended his way round 
the nearest turn in the road he was 
pursuing. His steps, so long as a high 
hedge screened him from view, might be 
said to be very hasty, but as soon as the 
hedge ended, and he was exposed to the 
full possible gaze of the two figures in the 
meadow, they regained the character of an 
absorbed, uninterested saunter. The said 
saunter, however, brought him to a stile 
leading into the meadow in question, at 





precisely the same instant as the Vicar 
and his companion reached it from the 
inner side. Now the stile led in the opposite 
direction to the Red House, and it was 
already past the hour at which its owner 
had intended to return to that house; 
nevertheless, he walked straight towards 
the stile, with the air of one who is 
determined to take that road and none 
other. 

“Good morning, Stannard,” said he, as 
the Vicar, having got over the stile him- 
self with marvellous agility, was pro- 
ceeding to offer his assistance to the 
lady. 

“Good morning,” said the Vicar, ab- 
sently, 

Helping a lady over a crooked stile is 
an action fraught with much difficulty in 
any case; and when she herself renders 
little or no personal assistance, it is a feat 
before which the most dexterous squire of 
dames might lay down arms. And the 
Vicar, not being essentially a squire of 
dames, it came to pass that the lady stood 
smiling, hesitating, trembling, on the top 
bar, clinging for dear life to an elm branch 
in the hedge, while the Vicar stood help- 
lessly below, apparently expecting Provi- 
dence to throw her into his arms. At this 
juncture the gentleman at the Red House 
stepped forward. 

* Allow me, madam,” he said, in a tone 
the whist-party had never heard, ‘‘ allow 
me to help you.” And he held out one 
hand to the lady with a certain courtly 
grace that sat oddly and yet naturally upon 
him. Perhaps it was a relic of some of 
those May mornings in what he himself 
would have simply described as “other 
days.” 

She grasped the firm support, and he 
placed his other hand in a position to hold 
the tiny little foot in its buckled shoe, 
which at his bidding she cautiously lowered. 
Then, before the eyes of the grateful but 
petrified Vicar, he took her in his arms 
with a swift movement, and set her 
gracefully and gently on the ground. 

‘‘T thank you, sir,” the lady said, breath- 
lessly, as she straightened her disarranged 
cloak, 

An instant later, she turned to the 
Vicar : 

** Will you present this gentleman, your 
friend, to me ?” she said. 

The Vicar, whose wits had nearly left 
him under the shock he had received at 
the discovery that the gentleman at the 
Red House possessed characteristics un- 
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dreamed of in the philosophy of the gun- 
room, rallied them at her words, and pre- 
sented his friend to her in the best words 
he could find. 

“JT thank you, sir, indeed, for your 
timely help,” the lady repeated, as she 
curtseyed. 

The gentleman at the Red House ac- 
knowledged the presentation by taking her 
small hand in his, and bowing very low 
over it with that same courtliness of 
gesture. The proceeding seemed oddly in- 
copgruous among the sunny spring 
meadows; and it was with an undefined 
sense of this, and also an impression that 
it would be only kind to recall the gentle- 
man at the Red House to his ordinary 
self, that the Vicar said to him: 

“T have had the honour of paying 
Madam Ithel my first pastoral visit this 
morning. I have been enabled to offer her 
some slight counsel as to our tradesmen and 
so forth in Maversley. She is allowing me 
to conduct her to Redfern’s Farm, which 
I have recommended as trustworthy for 
dairy produce. I think, madam,” he 
added to the lady, “we should delay no 
longer, if we wish to find the farm people 
within, That is, if you are sufficiently 
recovered from your exertion to proceed ?” 

Certainly, sir, I thank you—I am at 
your service,” said Madam Ithel. And, 
turning to the gentleman at the Red 
House, ‘‘I wish you a very good morning, 
sir,” she added with a little smile, as she 
took the Vicar’s arm, aud they proceeded 
together along the white high-road. 

The gentleman at the Red House did 
not attempt to get over the stile, now that 
it was wholly at his disposal. He stood 
looking after the Vicar and Madam Ithel, 
while three facts distinctly impressed 
themselves on his mind. They were 
these—that it was years since any one 80 
irresistible as the tenant of the Green 
Cottage had crossed his path; that the 
Vicar had borne her off in triumph all to 
himself; and, lastly, that he himself 
possessed, in a chest at the Red House, 
a purple-and-silver suit of clothes, which 
might, possibly, have given him a better 
outward appearance than those at present 
adorning his person. 


CHAPTER II. 


IT was a Wednesday evening, about six 


weeks after Dick Clavell’s arrival in 
Maversley. The whist-party had met in 
the parsonage parlour, and were now, at 





half-past eleven, just breaking up. The 
evening, apparently, had not been a suc- 
cessful one, for every individual of the 
four who rose from the table seemed more 
or less silent and abstracted. The Vicar 
remarked that there was thunder in the 
air, and proceeded to open and shut the 
window by turns; the gentleman at the 
Red House first snuffed out three candles 
without a word, and then left. The 
Squire absently placed half the cards 
in his coat-pocket, while Dick Clavell 
looked for his own and his uncle’s hat. 
These articles discovered, the two said the 
briefest of good-nights, and followed the 
example of the gentleman at the Red 
House. 

Left thus to himself, the Vicar finally 
closed the window and the shutters, and 
went to an old escritoire at the end of the 
parlour—an old black oak escritoire, in 
which he kept the sermons, and all his 
most important documents and possessions. 
He unlocked a drawer, and took from its 
dusty depths a long, narrow, little parcel, 
which he carried to his arm-chair, and, 
sitting down, began to unfold the soft 
silver-paper round it, 

*‘ What would they say ?” he murmured 
to himself, as his rather awkward fingers 
unwrapped it slowly. ‘“ What will they 
say?” he went on. And his brow con- 
tracted anxiously ; but cleared again as he 
continued, in a low, meditative tone: 
“They need never know, though, Why 
should they? Neither of them can have 
found out that to-morrow is her birthday. 
What a lucky chance it was that I found 
it out! Very lucky !” 

He had unfolded the last wrapping by 
this time, and held in his hands a small 
ivory fan, very delicately painted with 
flowers round the border. He turned it 
over and over slowly, and held it up to 
the candle-light. 

“‘T wonder,” he said, “if that is the 
sort of thing women like? I suppose they 
know in Ilchester; they should know 
something about it in fancy shops, I 
never saw Mary Ann use anything like it ; 
but, ther, she was——” a short sigh 
ended the sentence, and expressed the 
good man’s dawning conviction that his 
deceased wife and Madam Ithel represented 
two distinct and irreconcileable types of 
womanhood. “If she likes it,” he went 
on, after a pause— if she accepts it—to- 
morrow——-” He paused again, and 
something rather like a blush crept into 
the Vica:’s wrinkled cheeks. ‘‘ Why, 
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| then, if so, and I follow it up, as I intenc, 

by asking her if she will bring her mind 
to—to—come here, in fact. How she will 
4 alter the plice—alter it for the better,” 
with a glance round the parlour, which 
certainly—with chairs awry, and littered 
cards on the table—did not look inviting 
at that moment. “She is charming,” he 
resumed — “charming. I never knew 
j women could be like that ; I never under- 

stood them hitherto. I do not see why 
the should not accept me. Of course, I 
am her senior. Twenty-seven to-morrow 
she says she is. But what are forty years ! 
A mere nothing, considered in the right 
light, and existing on the right side. And 
she must be very lonely at the Green 
Cottage. We might make things very 
pleasant for each other here. Well,” 
turning over the fan once more, “I must 
wait until tomorrow. In the morning, I 
think — about eleven; eleven is a good 
time. It will be before the others are 
about ”—by that indefinite term the Vicar 
intended to mention the Squire and the 
gentleman at the Red House—“ and yet 
not too early for her. Yes, certainly, 
eleven.” 

With that reflection, the Vicar wrapped 
the fan in the silver-paper, put it away, 
and in a quarter of an hour slept the sleep 
of the just. 

Meanwhile, the Squire and his nephew 
were taking their way home together. 
The Squire’s eyes and thoughts seemed to 
be bent on vacancy, for he looked straight 
before him, and uttered no word. In the 
last particular his example was followed by 
his nephew ; but in Dick Clavell’s deep-set 
blue eyes there was a steady, unusual light, 
very different from their ordinary amused 
twinkle ; a light which grew stronger and 
stronger with the increasing concentration 
of thought expressed on his face. 

Silently the Squire pushed open the 
garden- gate when he reached home; 
silently he went into the gun-room. Dick 
Clavell followed him, and proceeded to 
mix some drink for himself from one of 
the various decanters on the tray which 
stood waiting. He was just raising it to 
his lips, when a heavy thump on the table 
from the Squire’s fist made him start, and 
nearly drop the glass, 

“Dick!” said the Squire. ‘“ Hang it 
all, Dick! I must tell some one, and it 
may as well be you. I am going to 
propose to Madam Ithel to-morrow 


morning |” 





The young man looked at his uncle for 


a moment without answering in any way, 
and the light in his eyes suddenly flashed. 
Then it faded away ; his lazy, amused ex- 
pression took its place, and spread from 
his eyes over his whole face. He set down 
the glass deliberately, and said, in his own 
slow, nonchalant tone : 

“To Madam Ithel! You surprise me, 
sir. I wouldn’t. I think, sir, if I were 
you——” 

“You wouldn’t, Dick?” thundered the 
Squire. ‘ And, pray, why wouldn’t you? 
I’m head over ears in love with the pretty 
madam, my boy, and that’s the fact of the 
matter. I never thought much of women 
b>fore ; but, by Jove, I will marry this 
one now. I never saw a woman like 
her.” 

Dick Clavell said nothing; he took up 
his glass from the table more deliberately, 
if possible, than he had set it down. 

“Why wouldn’t you, man?” reiterated 
the Squire, angrily. ‘Come now, why, 
pray ?” 

“Well, sir,” responded his nephew, sitting 
down lazily, “she’s a little young—perhaps 
—and—pardon my asking—do you feel 
sure that she will accept you? If not——” 

But he was cut short by the Squire. 

“Young! She’s twenty-seven to-morrow! 
That’s a very good age. And in every 
other respect she will only honour the 
Clavells by entering the family.” 

“ Most assuredly,” said the young man. 

“ Tt’s her birthday to-morrow,” the Squire 
continued, rather mollified by the ready 
assent, “I am going to the Green Cottage, 
going to take her a birthday present, Tiny’s 
pup, the one Jones has had. Sir Harry 
offered me ten guineas for it yesterday ; 
it’s a first-rate little animal, and quite a 
lady’s pet. I shall go about eleven, and, 
when she has accepted the pup, I shall 
mention the other affair; so congratulate 
me, Dick.” 

“T had rather have kept my congratu- 
lations till later, sir,” answered his nephew, 
who had risen, and was holding the door- 
handle in his hand. “However, as you seem 
well assured of success, I congratulate you 
from your own point of view. And the 
lady is a most worthy choice, in that I 
most fully agree. Good night, sir.” 

Dick Clavell closed the gun-room door 
behind him sharply, and went upstairs, 
followed shortly by his uncle. 

The last member of the whist-party to 
seek his couch that evening was the gentle- 
man at the Red House. He sat for nearly 
two hours, when he had gained his own 
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dwelling-place, gazing into the ashes of the 
wood fire, which, though it was June, had 
looked cheery as it crackled in the grate 
on his return from the parsonage. He 
said no words, he indulged in no soliloquies, 
and made no confidences ; he simply stared 
at the fire till it went out before his eyes, 
then rose, stirred the charred wood absently 
with his foot, and taking his bedroom 
candlestick, left the room. 


The sun had hardly come through the veil 
of clematis round the window of Madam 
Ithel’s room in the Green Cottage next 
morning at nine o’clock—the green tendrils 
were so close, and the clusters of white 
flowers so luxuriant—but a few rays here 
and there had struggled into the room, 
and one of the very brightest fell on 
Madam Ithel herself. She was standing 
before the glass, arranging the frills of soft, 
white lace round the neck of her gown. 
She had, apparently, put on a new gown 
to do honour to her birthday morning ; 
it was of white stuff, with posies of faint 
purple flowers traced on it; the whiteners 
showed her dark hair and eyes to the most 
perfect advantage. On her lowered face 


was the prettiest possible flush, and her 


eyes sparkled and danced, as, having settled 
the lace with her small fingers, she glanced 
up at herself half-shyly in the mirror. She 
looked like a girl of seventeen. But she 
was seven-and-twenty, and it was her 
birthday. Apparently, the last thought 
pleased her, for her flush grew deeper and 
deeper, and her eyes sparkled faster and 
faster as she stood there with one hand 
on her dressing-table, looking through 
the casement, through the clematis, 
out to Brookside. The maid knocked 
at the door, and on being answered, 
came in, with a cloak on her arm. Madam 
Ithel took it from her and put it on, 
drawing the hood rather closely about her 
lovely face, and gave a few directions to the 
maid while she didso, Then she caught 
up some long, soft gloves from the table 
and ran lightly downstairs, out of the 
house, out into the sunny light of her 
birthday morning, with that same flushed, 
smiling face and brilliant eyes. 

Maversley Church clock was striking the 
quarter after eleven when the front gate of 
the Green Cottage was opened by the 
Vicar. He opened it slowly, for he was 
rather tired ; he had walked fast, and the 
June morning was hot. He held a small 
parcel in silver-paper tightly in one hand. 
He was walking towards the front door 





when he heard the click of the gate behind 
him, and turned round. It had again 
been opened and was now being closed ; 
the individual who closed it was the 
gentleman at the Red House. He accom- 
plished this with some slight difficulty, as 
his right hand was wholly occupied by a 
large bouquet. It contained chiefly white 
flowers, and was of a form and splendour 
unknown hitherto in Maversley. The 
Vicar gazed at it, and at the gentleman at 
the Red House, speechlessly, The latter 
advanced, gazing in his turn at the Vicar, 
also speechlessly, Each stared at the 
other, and, finally, stood stock-still in the 
gravel path for an interval that might 
have been hours, minutes, or seconds ; 
neither knew which had passed when the 
click of the gate for a third time made 
them start, and turn towards it simul- 
taneously, As they did so, they beheld 
the Squire coming through it, leading by a 
long ribbona tiny, black, Italian greyhound. 
He came up to them without a word of 
greeting, and the three gazed helplessly at 
the parlour window where Madam Ithel’s 
work-table stood ; each apparently, in his 
amoze at the sight of the others, utterly 
unable to originate any course of action. 

At length the Squire said faintly to the 
Vicar : 

“Have you rung?” The Vicar took 
the words as an inspiration, and proceeded 
to ring the front-door bell. Madam Ithel’s 
maid came out, 

“Did you want mistress, sir?” she said, 
with a curtsey. Receiving three inco- 
herent affirmatives, she continued: “ She 
told me to say, if any one came, she should 
not be back to-day. She went to Ilchester, 
sir, this morning, at nine o’clock, to be 
married to young Mr, Clavell, sir.” 





THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF THE 
SOLOMON ISLANDS. 


THERE are many lovely lands and strange 
peoples on the broad bosom of the Pacific 
Ocean; but none more lovely and more 
strange than those which belong to the 
group called the Solomon Islands, This 
group is one of the least known, and yet 
the richest and most fertile, in the 
Western Pacific. Only within the last iew 
years has there been anything like a 
literature of these islands. Even yet it is 
meagre, being represented almost entirely 
by the writings of Walter Coote, Dr. Guppy, 
and Charles M. Woodford. The last- 
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named has quite recently published a book 
descriptive of his residence and wanderings, 
as a naturalist, among these islands during 
the years 1886, 1887, and 1888, What 
he says confirms and supplements, in 
an interesting manner, the reports of other 
explorers. 

The group, which extends for about 
seven hundred miles across the Western 
Pacific, consists of seven large and some 
twenty or thirty small islands. The large 
islands will contain a land area altogether of 
some two thousand square miler, and they 
contain several high mountains—some es- 
timated at over eight thousand five hundred 
feet in height. From there hills the land 
slopes in broad plains to the sea, presenting 
large areas for the cultivation, some day, 
of sugar and cotton, for which the climate 
is well adapted. The shores of the main 
islands afford several fine harbours, and 
sheltered channels among the lagoons, 
which are well known to the traders with 
their schooners, and the “ black-birders ” 
with their labour-recruiting ships. The 
people are of the Papuan, not the 
Malayan race; but they present some 
marked characteristics, different from the 
other Papuan peoples of the Pacific Islands, 
and it is with these peculiarities that we 
propose chiefly to deal. 

In the first place, the Solomon Islanders 
have long been famous for their canoes, 
which are said to be more exquisitely 
graceful than even the gondolas of Venice. 
They are constructed of bent planks, held 
together by strong thwarts, and cemented. 
The bow is covered up to a great height 
like the prow of a gondola, and generally 
the stern also. Sometimes, instead of a 
curved prow, there will be a carved repre- 
sentation of a shark’s head, with a great 
amount of inlaid work of quaint and even 
artistic design. The paddles are short and 
thin, and are used first on the one side and 
then on the other side of the canoe, with 
short, sharp strokes. In every village 
there is a large canoe-house, in which 
the state canoe is kept shielded from the 
weather. 

The large canoes, in which the head- 
hunting parties—to be presently mentioned 
—travel, are called ‘“‘tomakos.” They are 
fifty or sixty feet in length, from four to 
five feet beam, and three feet in depth. 
The curved bow and stern, projecting 
upwards to a height of twelve feet each, 
give the boat the shape of an elongated 
crescent, Mr. Woodford, who lived so 





method of building these remarkable 
craft. 

They are not hollowed out of a trunk 
like most “native” cances; but are 
scientifically built. A V-shaped keel is 
first carefully laid, perfectly straight and 
true, with two grooves upon its upper 
side. Upon the keel the sides are 
carefully built up of planks closely 
fitted to one another. Along the seams of 
these plan ks small holes are drilled, through 
which fastenings of rattan are passed, and 
so tightly secured, as practically to sew the 
sides together. The planks are not, of 
course, sawn; but are adzed down from 
the solid tree, with immense labour. 
Although now the natives have a few 
imported iron tools, they were able to do, 
apparently, quite as well in the past with 
the stone and shell implements in general 
use among them. 

After the sides are built, they are sus- 
tained and strengthened by inside ribs. 
The seams between the planks are next 
caulked with a kind of vegetable paste, 
resembling putty, made from the scraped 
kernel of an indigenous nut. This putty 
hardens in a few hours, and is quite im- 
pervious to water. A plentiful supply of 
these nuts is always kept on hand for 
stopping leaks. 

The ornamentation is the next process. 
On the outer sides this takes the form of 
artistic patterns, inlaid with small pieces 
of pearl-shell and nautilus-shell, On the 
outside of the prow and stern elevations is 
fixed a decoration of white cowrie-shelle, 
and on the inside a line of pieces of clam- 
shells, Outside the prow is fixed, just 
above the water-line, a small figure-kead, 
representing a grotesque human head and 
body. 

It may be of interest here to describe 
how the Solomon Islanders obtain fire, as 
their method seems to differ from that 
which has been observed in other places. 
They select a stake of dry, soft wood, 
about as thick as a man’s wrist. From 
this they slice off a few chips in one place, 
so as to make a flat surface for rubbing. 
The stake is then placed on the ground in 
front of the operator, who sits at one end 
of it, and holds it firmly between his toes. 
He then takes a piece of hard wood, 
shaped like a pencil, and, holding it with 
both hands, begins rubbing up and down 
the flat surface of the stake. A groove is 
soon formed in the stake, and a dark- 
coloured dust, which is pushed to the end 


Jong among the natives, has described the ; of the groove. By-and-by this dust begins 
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to smoke, then the pace is increased, and 
the dust begins to smoulder. Next a piece 
of dry touchwood is applied, and blown 
upon until it glows. In this way, and 
with perfectly dry wood, a native will 
produce fire in something less than a 
minute. But the art is not easily learned, 
and Mr. Woodford says, that although he 
has tried until his shoulders ached, he was 
never able to produce more than smoke. 

To return to the canoe. When com- 
pleted it is stored in the canoe-house. 
This is a building about seventy feet long 
by thirty wide, covered with sago-thatch, 
rising to a ridge some thirty feet from the 
ground. The ends of this hous: are closed 
with screens, made of sago leaves, and in 
the seaward end slits are left for the high- 
pointed ends of the canoe. Each house 
will contain two large canoes, or “tomakos,” 
and several smaller ones. In racks along 
the sides are stowed the fishing-nets, with 
stone-sinkers and floats, cut out of light 
wood to resemble ducks. Along the rafters, 
on one side is a row of fish bones, pigs’ 
jawbones, and turtles’ heads, Along the 
other side, a row of human heads. 

And now we come to the other pe- 
culiarity of the Solomon Islanders, and the 
purpose for which these magnificent canoes 
are built so laboriously and kept so care- 
fully. 

Their passion is head-hunting, and the 
more savage of the tribes make collections 
of heads with which to adorn their houses. 
As Mr. Walter Coote says, they are as 
assiduous in their search for these articles 
of vertu as any collector in Europe is for 
old china. The old heads of their own 
defanct people do not satisfy them. They 
go far afield for their highly-prized orna- 
ments, and organise extensive expeditions 
to sweep down on weaker tribes, and carry 
off all they can seize, This is what the 
canoes are for. 

It is a frequent sight to see these great 
canoes, carrying thirty or forty men apiece, 
with their spears and rifles piled amid- 
ships, start off on their head-hunting 
expeditions. Mr, Woodford says they ara 
common to the whole of the Solomon 
Group; but it is from New Georgia and 
the adjacent islands that head-hunting is 
most practised. He tells of one expedition 
from the Rubiana Lagoon which returned 
with thirty-one heads, to be distributed 
among the villagers, 

They will not say what is the real 
purpose of their expedition, as they set 
out. If asked, they will pretend, perhaps, 





they are going for turtle-shell, and will 
bring back a little shell with them to cover 
their real exploit. Their plan is to sur- 
prise a village at daylight, and, stationing 
men at the narrow doors of each house, 
tomahawk the inmates as they try to 
escape. Sometimes, however, they will 
spend a day or two with their intended 
victims, trading and chatting in the most 
friendly manner, until, on a preconcerted 
signal, they arise and slay. 

Along the north coast of the island of 
Isabel, village after village was found, in 
1888, to be deserted and silent, the in- 
habitants having been all killed off by 
head-hunters from the other islands. 

Whenever a new canoe is finished, or a 
canoe-house built, or any other piece of 
important work completed, the sacrifice of 
a head is demanded to mark the event, 
and to be placed in the canoe-house. It is 
not heads alone they bring back from their 
hunts, but slaves as well, These are well 
enough treated, and seem to mix on per- 
fect terms of liberty and equality with 
their captors; but they form really the 
game-reserves. Any day, when a head is 
suddenly wanted, and there is no expedition 
afoot, one of these slaves is called upon to 
furnish the ornament. He is suddenly 
struck down from behind, his head is cut 
off, and instantly elevated to the post of 
honour. 

Another use to which these slaves are 
put, is to guide the head-hunters to the 
villages from which they themselves came. 
Along with the curious passion for human 
heads, the Solomon Islanders have also a 
taste for human flesh. They do not seem 
to be habitual cannibals, but are always 
ready to eat the bodies of thair enemies, or 
even of their friends—properly cooked— 
whenever they get the chance, 

Mr. Coote has described a remarkable 
contrivance for defence which is found on 
some of the islands most exposed to the 
ravages of the head-hunters. This is a 
tree-house. One he saw was built in a 
magnificent tree, growing on the cliff by 
the shore. All the lower branches were 
cleared away, giving it a conspicuous ap- 
pearance among the surrounding palms ; 
and around the base of it was a clear 
space. From the branches of the tree was 
suspended a slender ladder, made of rattan- 
cane, the rungs consisting of bits of stick 
lashed on to the cane rope. The ascent is 
easy enough for a barefooted native ; and 
at the top is a large, well-built house, quite 
level, and ingeniously fixed in among the 
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branches of the tree. The house Mr. 
Coote visited was twenty-six feet long, by 
eighteen wide, the ridge-pole being ten 
feet from the floor, which was covered 
with mats, and scrupulously clean. The 
structure was remarkably strong and solid, 
capable of affording, at a pinch, a refuge 
for the whole ivhabitants of the village. 
At each end of the house were balconies, 
one of which overlooked the sea, a hundred 
feet beneath, while the house itself was 
from seventy to eighty feet above the 
ground. All along the sides of these 
balconies were heaps of small stones for 
defensive purposes. 

When a raid of head-hunters is reported, 
the people all rush to this tree, quickly 
climb the ladder to their fortress, draw up 
the rope after them, and there defy their 
enemies. If these try to cut down the 
tree—the trunk of which is hard as iron— 
the besieged party shoot at them from 
above with stones, so that unless the in- 
vaders have rifles, and are skilled marks- 
men, they have small chance of success. 
Sometimes, instead of being fixed in a 
tree, a fort of refuge will be perched on 
some bold, rocky peak, the approach to 
which is cut off by large dykes, or fosses, 
constructed with enormous labour. Thus 
does ingenuity in cruelty beget ingenuity 
in defence, 

The spears used by ths Solomon 
Islanders are said to be the finest weapons 
in the South Seas. A typical one was 
sixteen feet long, a single black shaft, 
polished and ornamented at the offensive 
end with an elaboration of human bone 
and colouring. The common spear is only 
ten feet long, also of black polished wood, 
and also tipped with human bone. Near 
the extremity is a collection of ten or 
twelve barbs, fastened to the shaft by a 
binding of coloured cane-work, The whole 
construction is bound and strengthened 
with the vegetable putty used in the 
canoes. The price of a common spear, we 
are told, isa stick and a half of tobacco, 
equal to about three-halfpence. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
“trade” is to be picked up from these 
savage islanders at your own figure. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Woodford they are very 
smart at a bargain, and they will not part 
with their cocoa-nuts, or coprah, or shells, 
or whatever they have to dispose of, if the 
trader has not the exact pattern of knife, or 
pipe, or weapon on which they have set 
their minds. Fashions change with them 


ment which buys from them freely this 
year, may be wholly useless as a medium 
of exchange next year. Tobacco in sticks, 
however, seems to be always good cur- 
rency for trade. 

As for the ‘money ” in use among the 
islanders themselves, Mr. Coote gives a 
curious account. It consists of strings of 
shell-beads, about the size of shirt-buttons, 
well made, and strung in fathom lengths 
of two kinds—“ red” and ‘‘ white” money. 
This is the base of the currency, above 
which come dogs’ teeth, which are the gold 
of their coinage. Only two teeth from a 
dog’s jaw are legal tender. A hole is 
drilled in each, and when a native has 
accumulated a sufficient number, he strings 
them together and wears them as a collar. 
Such a collar may be worth as much as 
twenty pounds sterling. Porpoises’ teeth 
are one-fifth the value of dogs’ teeth, 
and rings of a marble-like stone are also 
current coin, The following is a table of 
Solomon Island money and exchange : 


10 COCOa-NUESB......cccccceceeee =1 string of white money 
or 1 stick of tobacco. 
10 strings white money ...=1string of red money or 
1 dog's tooth. 
10 strings red money ...... =1 ‘‘isa” or 50 porpoise 
teeth. 
FIG osc cce sstsncwnspasnsnagnses =1 se wife, 
1 bahika (or marble ring)=1 human head. 
| RSE es =1 very good pig. 
NED caicniacinsntqimnnene =1 medium young man. 


On this basis a “good quality” wife is 
worth ten thousand cocoa-nuts, 

But how many cocoa-nuts make ten ? 
Mr. Woodford says only seven and a half, 
as a rule, among Solomon Islanders, and he 
has known it to be as few as six. The kernels 
of the nuts are cut in two, and the halves 
strung upon strings in bunches of ten 
strings. These are nominally supposed to 
consist of twenty half nuts to each string, 
so that a bunch ought to consist of a 
hundred nuts. The price of a string is 
one stick of tobacco. 

A simple calculation will show that the 
natives get a fair price for their nuts, and 
that the coprah trade of the Pacific is not 
the “fat” thing it has often been repre- 
sented. 

Coprah, we suppose, most people know 
to be the dried kernel of the cocoa-nut, 
which is shipped to Europe in this form to 
save freight, and is there crushed for the oil, 
which is used for soap and candle-making, 
etc., while the residue is made into oil-cake 
for cattle feeding. 

We are told by Mr. Woodford that it 
requires one thousand strings, nominally 





frequently, and a cloth, or a pipe, or orna- 





counting ten nuts each, to make a ton of 
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coprah. The tobacco costs the traders 
about one shilling and sixpence the pound, 
and twenty-six sticks go to the pound ; but 
one must be deducted for breakage and 
waste. Thus one ton of coprah will cost 
just forty pounds of tobacco, which is 
equivalent to three pounds sterling. The 
freight to Sydney is two pounds ten 
shillings per ton, and at Sj duey there are 
commissions and other expenses to pay. 
At present the price of coprah in Sydney 
is seven pounds per ton, so the trader’s 
margin for expenses, interest, insurance, 
and his own profit and loss of time, is only 
thirty shillings per ton. And if he collects 
as much as two hundred tons in a year, he 
is said to have had a very good time. 
Clearly there are better trades than coprah- 
gathering in the South Seas ; not to speak 
of the risk of being some day hunted for 
your head, or boiled to make a Solomon 
Islander’s holiday-feast. 

It is not surprising to learn that the 
population is steadily decreasing, and is 
now greatly below what it was when the 
islands were discovered by Mendaiia, the 
Spaniard, in 1568. He called them the 


Islands of Solomon, in order to cause his 
countrymen to suppose that it was there 


whence King Solomon got his supplies of 
gold, in the hope of inducing the 
Spaniards to go out and colonise them. 
But they did not swallow the bait. 

The religion of these people seems to be 
a kind of ancestor-worship. They keep 
certain fetishes, or sacred emblems—called, 
on some of the islands, tindios—which are 
invested with great mystery, and regarded 
with veneration, They are very hideous 
idols, if one can call them idols. Only 
certain individuals among the old men are 
supposed to possess powers of divination 
and prediction, These old men seem to be 
the only persons who are treated with 
respect, for there is no respect for age 
alone among the cheerful youths of this 
region. Initiates to the mysteries of the 
tindios are only made when a man has 
proved his fitness to be entrusted with the 
sacred secrets. The old men profess to be 
able to make a tree flourish, or decay, by 
means of their spells, crops to thrive, and 
young pigs and babies to thrive and grow. 
Of course, there are professional rain- 
makers, for what people exists which has 
not at some time had some gifted beings 
endowed with power over the elements ? 
It is not so very long ago that professional 
wind-raisers sold fair winds to our own 
mariners in England and Scotland. 





The caste system prevails among the 
Solomon Islanders according to Mr. Wood- 
ford ; but the castes he describes seem to 
be rather of the nature of totems. In- | 
formation, however, on the subject is 
meagre, and it would be well if some 
future traveller would devote himself to 
elucidating the subject thoroughly. 

The prevailing characteristic of the 
islanders is, apparently, cowardice, ex- 
hibited both in a sense of timidity, and in 
a desire to take advantage of every 
defenceless stranger or enemy. Their 
first thought on seeing a stranger is, “ Will 
he kill me?” their second, when they are 
reassured, “Can I kill him?” The main 
object of their lives, as has been said, is to 
take each other’s heads. 

On one of the islands—Malaita—there 
has been formed a curious system, which 
reminds one of the ancient lake-dwellers 
of Europe. It has been specially noticed 
on this island; but may, of course, be 
prevalent elsewhere in the group also. 

This is a system of small island, or reef, 
communities, the inhabitants of which oc- 
cupy themselves solely in fishing, and in 
making the shell-beads which are used in 
the group for money. The fish and shell- 
money these reefites exchange with the 
inhabitants of the inland villages for vege- 
tables and other produce of the mainland. 
Any small rock will do for the base of such 
a settlement. The people will build it up, 
add blocks of coral, and gradually form a. 
small, flat island, on which they can build 
their village. There they squat, and there 
they remain for evermore—or, at any rate, 
until the head-hunters visit them. 

Two or three times a week these reefites 
will go to the mainland to hold a fair. A 
spot is chosen convenient for all concerned, 
and thither the fishing community takes 
its fish in canoes, and the mainlanders 
bring their yams, and taro, and cocoa-nuts. 
It is reported as a curious fact, that, at 
these periodical fairs, natives from the 
most hostile villages will meet and mix on 
friendly terms. 

On this very same island of Malaita, 
these remarkable people also form murder- 
pools. All the friendly villages of a 
district will club together and make a 
“pool” of shell-beads, amulets, porpoise- 
teeth, necklaces, and other precious native 
jewels. This pool is to be won by the 
village that most distinguishes itself in an at- 
tack upon the first vessel that visits the coast. 
It is usually placed in a receptacle raised on 
four posts, and approached by a ladder. 
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The ornaments most highiy prized are 
necklaces of dogs’ teeth; and a complete, 
first-class necklace must contain five hun- 
dred teeth. Yet only two teeth can ba 
taken from one dog. The favourite arm- 
ornament is made from the large clan- 
shell, Tattooing is practised ; but we do 
not gather that it is universal. 

It is not easy to appraise correctly the 
character of these islanders. Sse them as 
they return from a head-huat, shouting 
and bellowing in barbaric chorus, with 
human heads stuck on the ends of their 
vine-trimmed spears, and the owners of 
the trophies repeating with fiendish 
gestures the story of their exploits. Then, 
indeed, they seem hopeless and irreclaim- 
able savages. Yet see them again in their 
own villages, going forth in the early 
morning to their gardens in the forest, and 
returning in the afternoon with the 
material for the family meal—they seem 
harmless enough “ natives.” 

They evidently have some good traits ; 
and those of them who have been induced 
to go for a term to the plantations of Fiji 
and Qeensland, have turned out intelligent 
men and industrious workers. They have 
not had the same missionary attentions as 
the natives of the New Hebrides—and no 
wonder, considering their evil reputation 
for man-eating—but if they could be cured 
of their passion for head-hunting, they 
might be taught to turn their glorious 
forests, and teeming waters, and fertile 
plains to useful account. Their islands 
are earthly Paradises, which they make 
into hells. And yet, when we remember 
what was the condition of the inhabitants 
of the Fiji Islands before they came under 
British influence and Methodist mis- 
sionaries, it is possible to entertain hopes 
of good for ths Solomon Islands. S »oner 
or later they will be “ annexed ” by some 
Power ; but they will not be easily settled. 
Meanwhile, they teem with interest for the 
naturalist and ethnologist. 
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CHAPTER IV. THOMAS SPENCE, 


THE only harbour along the west coast 
of Cornwall from Bideford to Padstow, is 
that which is known as Bude Haven; 
rightly termed a haven and not harbour, for, 
at the best, it affords but poor and scanty 





shelter to a few small trading vessels, and 
when the wind is blowing half a gale off 
the sea, it is not possible with safety to 
attempt either an entrance or an exit. 
Nevertheless, existing precisely where it 
does, the haven is very useful to traders and 
fishermen, for it is impossible to land even 
a small herring-boat upon this rocky coast 
without shelter of some kind. Twenty 
years ago the group of fishermen’s cottages 
down by the mouth of the haven, and a 
few small houses scattered about on the 
slopes of the risiag Downs collectively, 
only constituted a small and an unknown 
village. 

About the year 1860, the inhabitants of 
the placa, who had mostly intermarried for 
generations, and who were accustomed to 
know each other and each other’s affairs 
from the cradle to the grave, were utterly 
startled by the arrival of a strange vessel 
in the harbour, and still more startled 
when they found out that the owner of it 
intended settling down at Bude, without 
any occupation to especially detain him 
there. Tne man’s name was Spence— 
Thomas Spence—and he bought an empty 
cottage which stood on a windy prominence 
overlooking the sea, and lived there alone 
with his little daughter, a child of about 
three years old. Except for these palpable 
facts, it was a long while before even the 
most curious gossips in the place — the 
Misses Stiles—could discover anything 
about the stranger. A casual observer 
would have called him an old man; but on 
closer inspection, in spite of his white 
and sallow, wrinkled skin, he did not 
look over forty. He must have come 
from London or its neighbourhood, for if 
he did not speak quite Queen’s English, 
there was no dialect, except perhaps a 
shade of cockneyism, to be detected in his 
speech. He was “rich,” according to the 
standard of his Bude neighbours, because, 
though he did not even have in a woman 
once a week to clean up a bit for him 
and cook his Sunday dinner, yet he did 
nothing for his living, and his boat lay 
like so much idle capital in the harbour. 
Spence used to spend his mornings in 
tidying her up, and of an afternoon in 
summer time he wandered over the Downs; 
but invariably, whatever his occupation, 
the little fair-haired child was by his side, 
and except to her he never spoke an 
unnecessary word. His kindly Cornish 
neighbours pitied his lonely life, and the 
sad, wearied expression upon his weather- 
beaten face; but they dared not question 
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him, or seek to discover his life’s story. 
It was simple enough, and, alas, common 
enough, if they had only known it. 

Spence had begun life as a sailor before 
the mast ; but, by dint of great energy and 
steadiness and ability, he had risen to be 
the captain of a small merchant vessel. 
Then he fell desperately in love—as men 
of five-and-thirty have more power of doing 
than men of five-and-twenty —with a 
beautiful young girl, Mary Morris, rather 
above him in station, being the daughter 
of an officer in the Commissariat Depart- 
ment. She appeared to return his devotion, 
and they were married. A man, with more 
worldly knowledge than Thomas Spence, 
would have recognised the danger of 
leaving this young and pretty wife alone 
at home for long months whilst he traded 
in the southern seas; but Spence’s one 
serious fault was a passionate craving to 
die a rich man, and to this desire he 
sacrificed his life’s happiness. He might 
have undertaken shorter journeys, which 
would have paid him less well, or he 
might have given up the sea altogether, as 
his wife’s family wished him to do, and 
found employment of some sort through 
their influence at home; but that “root of 
all evil” was upon him, and even after the 
birth of his little daughter he undertook a 
six months’ voyage in the Pacific. 

When he came back to his home, so 
eager to see its inmates that he left the 
ship at Plymouth, and travelled up by 
train with all possible speed, he found it 
was home no longer, for she who was its 
life and light had run away with a young 
naval officer. Puvor lonely traveller! He 
cursed his own folly even more than her 
wickedness, whilst he folded his little 
deserted child in his arms and vowed a 
solemn vow that he and she should never 
part again in this life. He did not look 
forward then to that distant future when 


the child would have grown into a woman, 
and would inherit a woman’s instinctive 
desire to leave the old home for a new one, 


which should be all her own. And it so 
happened that the father was spared this 
future. 

Spence at once broke with all his former 
associations, and for several years led a 
roving life with the child; but little Mamie 
did not seem to thrive on it; and it was 
for her sake that Spence at length settled 
down at Bude. She seemed to rally 
wonderfully the first few months after they 
went there; but then, as winter came on, 
she drooped again, her appetite failed, her 





little limbs grew weak and trembling, and 
when she walked with him on the Downs 
her gentle voice would whisper in his 
ears: “ Please carry me, fardy.” 

Ah! how many an hour had she spent 
upon his shoulders ! 

It was plain enough to all the neigh- 
bours that little Mamie was “ fretting 
away” for want of a woman’s love and 
care ; for a man, after all, is but a thought- 
less, clumsy creature when he has to deal 
with anything so tender as a young child. 
But it was impossible to point this out to 
Spence, in whom had grown up a passionate 
antipathy to all women, because one had 
betrayed him. 

The wiseacres in Bude shook their heads 
as they talked the matter over cheerfully 
round their firesides. But the two Misses 
Stiles had hearts so warm and true that 
they braved the possible anger of the stern 
recluse, and boldly knocked at his cottage 
door with some little tempting delicacy 
for the sick child. Miss Christian and 
Miss Dorothea Stiles were sisters, who had 
long passed the age when a woman expects 
to marry, and if they did not accept the 
fact gracefully, because there was nothing 
graceful about them, they did it with a 
good will, which was the result of their 
proud consciousness of having in their day 
refused the hands of some of the most 
eligible young men in the place. The fact 
was, they were a little above the level 
of the common fishermen, and weighed in 
the exact social scale of the provinces a 
little below that of the neighbouring farmer. 

Spence was sitting in a low chair by the 
fire when they entered his cottage, rocking 
in his arms the restless, feverish child, who 
had neither slept nor eaten all day long, 
and who, even to her father’s eyes, looked 
very ill to-day. 

‘* What do you want?” he asked of the 
strangers, in a voice which was more 
despairing than gruff, and glancing down 
at the child in his arms as an apology for 
not rising. 

“We heard your little girl is poorly, 
and we wanted to help you both,” said 
Miss Christian ; she had been to school at 
Plymouth, and she spoke creditable English, 
though with a strong Cornish accent. 

“You cannot help me, thank you,” said 
Spence. 

‘But we know we can,” persisted Miss 
Christian. “Just see this,” opening her 
basket. ‘“ Here is the wing of a roast 
chicken we've brought for the little girl to 
try and eata bit. Now, Dorothea and I 
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we've known this chicken ever since it was 
an egg, and, because we’ve had some of it 
for our dinner to-day, I promise you ’tis as 
tender and young as if ’twas May, and not 
December. And even if you could buy 
yourself such good victuals —which you 
cannot—it isn’t a lonely man like you who 
could cook ’em like my sister Dorothea! 
Here, my dear, you come and sit on my 
lap, and see whether you can’t manage to 
eat a bit of this.” 

And, simply because they would not be 
gainsaid, the Misses Stiles had their own 
way with Spence and the child. A doctor 
was called in at their instigation, and 
everything which could be done was done 
for little Mamie. 

But perhaps the care came too late, or 
perhaps no care could possibly have saved 
the child ; at any rate, about a fortnight 
after the first visit of the Misses Stiles, she 
died in the silent night time; and when 
the good ladies came the next morning to 
look after their little patient, they found 
her cold body alone in the cottage, with 
these words, written by Spence, lying in 
her lifeless hands : 

“God help me! She is happier than 
ever I could have made her! Will you 
yet continue your kindness to me by seeing 
after the funeral, then lock up the cottage, 
and keep the key till I come for it ? 

= &” 

So Thomas Spence vanished from Bude ; 
he had left sufficient money behind to 
cover all expenses ; and the popular belief 
was that he had drowned himself. 

It was five years after these events, on a 
certain evening in November, 1865; the 
old-fashioned timepiece on the mantel- 
shelf of the. Misses Stiles’s back parlour— 
or front kitchen—had just struck seven, 
and, according to the economical custom of 
the good ladies, Miss Christian prepared 
to go upstairs to bed, lest she should waste 
good candle-light over indifferent needle- 
work. Miss Dorothea always waited 
downstairs another half-hour or so longer, 
because, in spite of the lesser educational 
advantages which she had enjoyed—she 
had only been to school at Tavistock, in- 
stead of at Plymouth—the younger sister 
had travelled to London, and had reaped, 
along with her varied experiences, a great 
liking for newspapers, and for the mild 
kind of novel which is found in the Sunday 
magazines and other religious publications. 

Christian considered all reading, except 
of the Bible, an entire waste of time; 
and, moreover, she was not at all sure 





whether her sister’s particular taste in that 
way was not more or less of a breach of 
the strict dissenting principles on which 
both had been so rigorously brought up. 
This particular evening, just as Miss 
Christian had folded up her work, and 
lighted her tallow candle, the latch of the 
wicket gate was raised, and both the 
sisters heard a man’s footstep coming up 
the short garden path. 

“ Whoever can it be at this hour of the 
night!” exclaimed Miss Christian, with 
some alarm on her stout, placid face. 

Before Miss Dorothea could suggest an 
answer, the man knocked boldly. 

“* Whoever is it?” said Miss Christian. 
**T declare I’m all of a tremble. Dorothea, 
my dear, do you please to open the door, 
only a very little way indeed.” 

For the ladies boasted of no servant, and, 
indeed, would not have known how to 
behave towards such an unnecessary luxury. 

“There’s naught to be afraid of,” said 
Miss Dorothea, “ nobody would harm us.” 

But in spite of this bold assertion she 
advanced but timidly towards the door, 
and followed her sister’s advice of opening 
it only a very little way. 

“T want the key of my cottage, please,” 
said a man’s voice outside, speaking in a 
very calm, unmoved manner, as if he had 
only just come from over the way. 

“The key of his cottage—why, Mr. 
Spence, it surely isn’t you!” 

“Yos, I’m Thomas Spence come back 
again, and I want to get into my cottage as 
quick as I can, for it’s drizzling pretty 
hard, and my little maid here has been 
crying at the rain.” 

“ His little maid” ? What did he mean ? 
They surely must be dreaming ; and the 
sisters rubbed their eyes and peered out 
into the darkness. 

Yes; sure enough Thomas Spence was 
standing there on the threshold, carrying 
in his arms a little child wrapped up in a 
big shawl, just as they had so often seen 
him with his Mamie. 

“Well, come in, come in,” said Miss 
Christian, her natural hospitality coming 
to the fore now;that her alarm had been 
dispelled ; “it is no use for you to think of 
taking the child to that damp and dirty 
cottage to-night.” 

“J want the key, please,” said Spence. 

“Well, and we'll not give it to you so 
long as you stand out there in the rain 
aud the cold. Come in, I say, we are not 
going to harm you.” . 

Thus entreated, Spence slowly and re. 
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luctantly crossed the threshold, and stood 
at the entrance of the warm parlour. It 
was the first time he had been into any 
home which was hallowed by a woman’s 
presence since his wife had deserted hers ; 
and as he looked around and saw in every- 
thing, from the cat curled up on the hearth- 
rug to the shining pots and pans upon the 
walls, evidences of a woman’s heart and 
hand, the tears started into his eyes, and it 
was only with a strong effort that he 
steadied his voice to ask again mo- 
notonously for “the key.” 

As may be supposed this was not im- 
mediately forthcoming ; and although it 
was hanging all the time—as the sisters 
very well knew—in the warm corner 
cupboard close at hand, Miss Dorothea chose 
to institute a vigorous search for it in all 
possible and impossible hiding-places, whilst 
her sister vainly interrogated Spence and 
endeavoured to obtain from him an 
account of his doings, which should truly 
electrify her neighbours the next morning. 
But she met with poor success; for if Spence 
had been reticent and strange in his manner 
five years ago, he was far more so now, and 
the answers Miss Christian extracted were 
given with so much hesitation that she 
did not know whether to believe them ornot. 

“No, this was not the same child, not 
Mamie ; this was another little girl.” 

‘Had she got a name?” 

“ Her name was Olive.” 

‘Did she belong to him?” 

“ Yes | ’—savagely—‘ she did.” 

‘* Was he going to live in Bude again ?” 

“ Perhaps he was.” 

‘““And take care of the child all by 
himself ¢” 

‘ Yes, he was,” but this answer came 
more hesitatingly, as though the poor man 
remembered his last failure in that line. 

Meanwhile the child, whom Spence had 
put down from his arms, shook herself out 
of the big shawl and began to play with the 
sleeping cat. She was dressed in a rich, soft, 
brown pelisse, with the neatest little boots 
and warm, brown stockings ;* but on her 
head, instead of a suitable hat or bonnet, 
she wore an old, red, knitted cap, which 
Miss Christian remembered as belonging to 
Mamie, and which used to well suit its 
original owner and her queer, shabby old 
dresses ; but it looked as absurdly out of 
place on this dainty piece of humanity as 
the child looked with Spence. 

“Dis pussy isn’t very nice!” said Olive 
at last, when Tabby had returned her 
caresses by thrusting out her long claws, 





‘Dad, take me back to Loo,” she added 
with sudden entreaty. 

Spence caught her up in his arms as he 
turned fiercely to the Misses Stiles, and said : 

‘Tf that key can’t be found, I shall be 
off without it and break in the cottage | 
door.” 

He spoke so savagely that they dared no 
longer trifle with him; and, hurrying to 
the corner cupboard, Miss Dorothea in- } 
stantly produced the key. 

Spence took it without a word of thanks, } 
and hurried out of the place, not even 
looking back to bid good night to the kind- f 
hearted women. 

How Spence and the child fared that 
first night and for many and many a 
following night, in his damp, long deserted 
cottage, no one ever learnt ; but probably 
Olive cried and scolded, as well she 
might, until she fell asleep from sheer 
weariness, and awoke the next day to 
pursue the same course. 

For, of course, the Olive who was 
brought to the west coast of Cornwall by 
Thomas Spence was Olive Breton, for 
whom her parents were searching through- 
out the length and breadth of London, and 
for whom they finally mourned as dead. 

How came she into Spence’s keeping # 

It was a strange tale, 

When Mamie died, and Spence fled 
from his doubly bereaved home, his mind 
was, to a certain extent, unhinged by this 
second catastrophe ; he had no plans and 
no hopes for the future. To give even a 
brief account of Spence’s life during the 
next few years would be an impossibility, 
he spent it in such a varied and desultory 
manner. Sometimes he worked as a 
carpenter in the suburbs; then he would 
suddenly give this up, and tramp away 
perhaps to the far North. Sometimes he 
was a day-labourer in the Midlands, or a 
shopman in some large town. He had 
saved enough money in his avaricious and 
ambitious days to live upon now; and 
even if necessity had urged him to it, he 
could hardly have settled down to any- 
thing steadily. His feelings were too 
stunned for him to be miserable—he was 
merely apathetic, indifferent—except when 
he saw a little child like his Mamie, and 
then, more than once, an eager, intense 
longing came over him to take her for his 
own ; he never thought of seeking out and 
adopting an orpban waif to whom his pro- 
tecting love might have meant the change 
from death to life, but he nevertheless 
nursed and cherished a passionate hope 
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that some day, somehow, he would once 
more call a little child his own. 

Now Olive Breton, when she grew tired 
of playing upon the jetty, whilst her father 
painted so busily, seeing that he was no 
longer paying her any attention, wandered 
away down Lower Jetty Street, attracted 
by the queer shops or stalls which she saw 
there. She had always been, for her age, 
an utterly fearless child, and it was only 
when a couple of rough men laid their 
hands on her and shook her, that it entered 
her head to be frightened, and to cry loudly 
for “ Father !” 

The men did not seek to comfort her, 
but, muttering a few words to each other, 
the younger of the two picked her up 
hastily in his arms, whilst the elder took 
off his dirty coat and threw it right over 
her, concealing her from view, and stifling 
the sound of her sobs. The child kicked 
and struggled bravely, but the man seemed 
to understand how to hold her down very 
firmly. Before long they turned into a 
house at one end of a narrow courtyard, 
went up a great many steep stairs, entered 
a room, and, closing and locking the door, 
the younger man tossed his burden down 
upon a rough settle, whilst he and his 
companion surveyed her, with horrid satis- 
faction on their brutal faces, examining 
her clothes carefully, and congratulating 
each other upon the fine, big reward which 
would assuredly be offered by parents 
who could afford to dress their child so well. 

As for poor little Olive, she could not 
understand a word of their language ; but 
she cried and sobbed as though her little 
heart would break for the home and the 
parents she had lost. When it was even- 
ing, the men tossed her some dry bread, 
and with one more look round the room 
to see that everything was secure, they 
went out, locking the door after them, and 
leaving the child alone in the dark ! 

Poor Olive! who, even in her own 
nursery, was accustomed to a night-light 
when the fire died out, and who had never 
even seen the dark before, and now to be 
left like this! She could only scream, and 
sob, and yell; and the other people in the 
house, who were all made of the same 
clay as the men who had stolen her, and 
who knew well enough what was going on, 
and winked at it, did not trouble to answer 
her cries, or care to come to help her. 

Bat it so happened that Spence, who, in 
spite of being a “man of means,” had 
latterly chosen to live in the riverside 





slums, was lodging that night in the house 
next door, and heard the heart-break- 
ing screams of little Olive. He got out 
of the attic window, and found that, by 
making himself very small indeed, he 
could creep along the narrow roof from his 
own garret to the garret where the screams 
of the exhansted child were beginning to 
sink intoa moan. In a few moments he 
stood outside her dark window; ap- 
parently no one was within except the 
child, and, emboldened by her solitude, 
Spence smashed the one or two existing 
panes of glass, and crawled in head first. 
He bruised and cut himself badly over the 
business, and then, when he got in, he 
found of course that the room was quite 
dark, and he had no matches; but the 
sobbing of the child attracted him to the 
corner where she lay, and bending gently 
over her, he kissed her wet cheek ‘and said : 

* Little one; what is the matter?” 

But before he spoke a delicious thrill of 
pleasure ran through him, with the con- 
viction that here he had found the child he 
had so long been seeking. 

Olive’s account of herself was not very 
lucid, but Spence knew at once, by feeling 
her clothes and hearing her speak, that the 
child did not belong to the garret where 
he found her, and without one single 
thought as to the probability of finding 
her rightful parents, he determined to take 
her and to keep her for himself. No blame 
is due to him for the decision, because on 
this particular subject his mind was so 
twisted that he did not know right from 
wrong. 

With infinite difficulty, finding that the 
door of her room was locked on the out- 
side, Spence managed to effect a return 
with the child, by way of, the roof, to his 
own room, and then, wrapping her up in 
Mamie’s shawl, and hastily making a 
bundle of his few other possessions, he 
fled with her out of the house and quickly 
through the narrow streets. 

When day broke, Spence found himself 
in the large squares near Paddington. He 
was tired out by that time, and wanting 
somewhere to rest, he asked a workman 
the way to the nearest station, and was 
directed to the Great Western. Somehow 
the sight of it reminded him instantly of 
Bude, and finding on enquiry that an early 
West of England express was about to 
start, he hurriedly took a ticket for Exeter, 
and thence, with as little delay as possible, 
went on to Bude, 
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